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Otway's Carlos, so famous at its first appearance, many tra-
gedies on this subject have been written: most of them are
gathered to their final rest; some are fast going thither;
two bid fair to last for ages. Schiller and Alfieri have both
drawn their plot from St. Eeal; the former has expanded
and added; the latter has compressed and abbreviated.

Schiller's Carlos is the first of his plays that bears the
stamp of anything like full maturity. The opportunities he
had enjoyed for extending his knowledge of men and things,
the sedulous practice of the art of composition, the study of
purer models, had not been without their full effect. In-
crease of years had done something for him; diligence had
done much more. The ebullience of youth is now chastened
into the steadfast energy of manhood; the wild enthusiast,
that spurned at the errors of the world, has now become
the enlightened moralist, that laments their necessity, or
endeavours to find out their remedy. A corresponding al-
teration is visible in the external form of the work, in its plot
and diction. The plot is contrived with great ingenuity,
embodying the result of much study, both dramatic and his-
torical. The language is blank verse, not prose, as in the
former works ; it is more careful and regular, less ambitious
in its object, but more certain of attaining it. Schiller's
mind had now reached its full stature: he felt and thought
more justly; he could better express what he felt and
thought.

The merit we noticed in Fiesco, the fidelity with which
the scene of action is brought before us, is observable to a
still greater degree in Don Carlos. The Spanish court in
the end of the sixteenth century; its rigid, cold formalities;
its cruel, bigoted, but proud-spirited grandees; its inquisitors
and priests; and Philip, its head, the epitome at once of its
good and its bad qualities, in all his complex interests, are